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Mixed Cars Our Specialty Mixed Cars Our Specialty 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty Mixed Cars Our Specialty 


“A Complete Stock of Flour and 
Feed in One Car” 


MILL ROSE FLOUR—fancy short patent spring wheat; PRIDE OF 
WISCONSIN—White patent ryee GRAHAM FLOUR, CORN 
MEAL, BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, CREAMOLA Breakfast Food. 


A-C DAIRY RATION A-C SCRATCH FEED 
A-C BABY CHICK FEED A-C CALF MEAL 
A-C DEVELOPER FEED A-C EGG MASH 

A-C FATTENER 


MONARCH SCRATCH FEED MONARCH DAIRY FEED 


PURE BRAN AND STANDARD MIDDLINGS, FLOUR MIDDL- 
INGS, RED DOG, OIL MEAL, GLUTEN FEED, COTTON SEED 
MEAL, SIFTED CRACKED CORN, GROUND OATS, GROUND 
FEED, CHOP FEED, OYSTER SHELLS, POULTRY GRIT. 


CORN OATS WHEAT 


Our Flour Mill and Mixed Feed Plant are modernly equipped in every respect, 
and our shipping facilities are surpassed by none. 


Phone or Wire us, for prices, when in the market. 
Personal attention given to all orders, large or small. 


“SERVICE ABOVE SELF. HE PROFITS MOST 
WHO SERVES BEST.” 


WISCONSIN MILLING COMPANY 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty Mixed Cars Our Specialty 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
FEIN 164% FAT 


OAT 


F SALT 


MILWAUKEE. = 


A “LADISH” FEED FOR EVERY NEED yy 
ONE OF WHICH IS LACTO FEED .. 
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Hales 
Milling 
Co. 


ist Ave. Viaduct 
and Lake St. 


MILW AUKEE 


Manufacturer 
of 

Egg Mash 
Chick Mash 
Growing Mash 
Baby Chick Feeds 
Scratch Feeds 
Pigeon Feeds 
20% Dairy Feeds 
16% Dairy Feeds 


Write 
for 


Samples 


Less than 
Carloads 
Our Specialty 


BUY THE BEST 


ARCADY DAIRY FEED 


16% Protein 


“The Old Reliable 16% Feed” 


AND 


Full Line Arcady Wonder Feeds 


MADE BY 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


THE FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


Established 1892 


GRAIN AND FEED 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Personality Plus Important Factor 
In All Business Ventures 


Being Your Own Boss, Wages For Relatives, And Inventories; 
Read This ‘‘Hodge-Podge’’ About The Butcher And The Druggist 


THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM 


under all ordinary circumstances is 
the quiet and peaceable abode of deep- 
thinking personages, whose _ serious 
visage in the background of a pair of 
large sized horn rimmed _ spectacles, 
readily conveys the impression that 
almost all of the responsibility of the 
world’s cares rests on their shoulders. 
Thus we have painted to you the usual 
scene that greets the visitor to the 
sanctorum of The Feed Bag. But on 
the particular day we write about 
there was an altogether different sort 
of scenery. 

And that’s what got us into a lot 
of trouble. On the day we speak of 
we found the usually unperturbed and 
dignified Dave in a terrible ferment. 
Between walking the floor and tearing 
at his hair, we managed to elicit an 
explanation of the cause for what 
seemed to us an unusual atmosphere, 
where as a rule, everything is serene. 


“Here I am with the printer hound- 
ing me for copy and my best story for 
this month delayed because the writer 
had to be called out of town on im- 
portant business and ‘begs leave to be 
excused for one month’.” And _ be- 
tween a lot of other remarks that 
could be conveyed to you only with 
asteriks, dashes and question marks, 
we found that Dave was in a deuce of 
a fix. Very glibly we rattled off a 
half dozen good subjects that would 
make interesting and elevating ma- 
terial. 


Dave’s eyes lit with sudden inspira- 
tion. “I have it. ’Sfunny I never 
thought of it before.” We felt relieved. 
He had found a way out of his dilemma. 
Everything was lovely again in the 


By Uncle Dudley 


sanctum. The tensity of the atmos- 
phere was slowly dissolving until— 
“You're just the man I am looking for. 
There’s a typewriter, get busy.” “Yes 
but, Dave, we never wrote a line in 
our lives,’ was smothered in a wad of 
copy paper shoved across the desk 
and we were on our way to journal- 
istic fame along with the Brisbanes, 
Skinroods and Steenbergs. And _ so 
with your patience, here we go with 
Dave sitting across the desk with one 
eye fixed on a sparrow perched atop 
the fourteen-storied building two 
blocks away and a mind serene as the 
result of having an awful load lifted 
therefrom. 


THE ANNUAL INVENTORY 


time approaches. This is the season of 
the year when you should begin to 
think about the most important sub- 
ject in any business. We assume, of 
course, that it is your annual custom 
to get acquainted with a lot of things 
you had forgotten all about. What, 
you think you will let it go this year? 
Man, oh man, how can you continue 
to do business without finding out 
where you stand. 


Doing business without taking stock 
at least once a year, and that’s a long 
time, is like driving without lights. 
The road and surroundings may be 
familiar but they may have sneaked in 
a newly dug culvert since you went 
over the route last and you'll find 
yourself wrapped around a telephone 
post. Just so with business. And 
when you take that inventory don’t 
fool yourself on values. And don’t 
forget that old man depreciation has 
been putting in a busy 365 days around 
your place. Replacement value is all 
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right on some stock but not on others. 
And while going over your list of 
assets 


YOUR OWN PERSONALITY 
should be given careful scrutiny for 
that’s your best stock in trade. Much 
of that valued gocd will in any estab- 
lishment is founded on the bosses’ per- 
sonality. After the inventory figures 
have been set up and you are one of 
the lucky fellows who finds that the 
assets overbalance the liabilities, just 
take a little time and look over the 
personality item. Analyze thoroughly 
the fellow to whom it belongs. 

Has he gone through the year 100 
per cent with his employes, with his 
patronage and with his creditors? 
Did he make any bad breaks during 
the past year? Has he the way 
studied for avoiding the self same mis- 
takes again next year? The only way 
to do it is by getting square with him- 
self. God gives every man practically 
the same kind of brains. Because one 
man can play rings around another in 
the matter of promoting and managing 
his business is no sign that he has 
more brains than the other but that 
he simply uses those same kind* of 
brains to better advantage. He works 
’em hard all the time. Personality is a 
matter of brains plus. And the plus 
is the putting into action what you 
have made your brain plan. Evolving 
schemes that lack energy to carry 
them to successful fruition is like 
winking at a girl in the dark. 


THE GIVING OF SERVICE 


‘is one form of personality outlet. 


Service in business is a much dis- 
cussed problem. Every once in a 
while some one conceives a brilliant 
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idea of how to interpret the word ser- 
vice and immediately rushes into print 
with another yarn that is inflicted upon 
the long suffering merchant whether 
he be peddling baby buggies or mer- 
chandising feed and grain. The aver- 
age retailer is all fed up on the word 
service and just about ready to bite 
the right ear off the first offender to 
offer some brand new wrinkles in the 
service line but nevertheless’ it’s ser- 
vice which forms that intangible means 
of personalizing business. We dropped 
into a neighbor druggist the other 
night whose hobby is milk fed dahlias. 
He raises ’em so big they have to be 
propped up. His garden is his one 
and only hobby and even though the 
slick six cylinder car offers inviting 
opportunities to spend his days off 
stepping on the accelerator, *he prefers 
his garden. 

Our druggist friend was having an 
argument with a feminine customer. 
“Yes, but I never paid more than 50 
cents for that prescription at Blank’s” 
(a famous cut rate store). Our drug- 
gist friend did not let the name of the 
cut rate establishment fuss him up a 
little bit. Very diplomatically he ex- 
plained that he also could make the 
same price if he used a much cheaper 
grade of ingredient, brought out sam- 
ples of both kinds and spent half an 
hour showing this lady that in placing 
her 75 cent prescription with him for 
compounding, her faith was well 
founded. 

Without the slightest semblance of 
knocking he had this woman thinking 
that Blank was an awful gyp and 
ought to have been ashamed to pro- 
claim himself even the lowest form of 
drug dispenser. He mixes brains, adds 
personality and makes friends for life, 
that druggist friend of mine does. 
Does it get on his nerves? He admits 
it does. But that’s what he raises 
dahlias for. Its the little niceties of 
business that count big in that import- 
ant factor of personality and service 
in business. 


CASH AND CARRY 


seems to be the coming vehicle for 
many retail businesses. Editor Dave 
outlined some excellent ideas along 
that line in the August issue. To 
switch from a wide open account busi- 
ness to cash and carry, however, is 
rather drastic and might prove dis- 
astrous in some cases. Dave shows 
how one dealer advertises two prices, 
cash and thirty days. For dealers who 
hesitate to change over completely, our 
suggestion would be announce a three- 
fold price policy—cash and carry, col- 
lect on delivery and thirty days net. 
The dealer who inaugurates a plan 
along this line and makes his first two 
prices really worth while, will find it 
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THE FEED 


Booster’s Club 


“IT like The Feed Bag very much 
and read every word of it.”—William 
L. Murrie, Russell, Ill. 


“The Feed Bag is one of the best 
bets for feed dealers. Keep up with 
it as it is..—L. J. Hartzheim, Lange 
& Hartzheim, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


“There is a distinct field for The 
Feed Bag in the territory covered.”— 
O. A. Hohle, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARMOUR GRAIN HEADS 

John Kellogg and Eugene F. Havey, 
well-known throughout the Central 
Northwest as former residents of Mil- 
waukee, were recently elected presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, 
of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 
President Kellogg is the brother of F. 
W. Kellogg, president and treasurer of 
the Kellogg Seed Co., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Havey was graduated from Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, and has been 
associated with the Armour Grain Co. 
for twelve years. 


no trouble at all to get his business on 
a better percentage of money with the 
goods. The buyer is always looking 
for a bargain, regardless of nation- 
ality, occupation or situation whatever. 

A well-known Milwaukee grocery 
house uses this policy as outlined and 
the credit of that concern is the best 
in the business. Why? Because it 
enjoys far greater turnover than the 
old line houses and as a result of its 
predominant cash business always has 
the money on hand to take advantage 
of the numerous broker and manufac- 
turer special discount propositions 
which are based on cash with invoice. 

We have another neighbor who con- 
ducts a high class meat market. Early 
this summer he flooded the neighbor- 
hood with dodgers announcing that he 
would, on the first of the following 
month, discontinue credit and de- 
liveries. Here was a double luxury 
that his customers enjoyed and he was 
prepared to deprive them of it in one 
fell swoop. Everybody predicted that 
my butcher friend would ruin himself 
and all sorts of dire prognostications 
were broadcast about the poor fellow. 
Two months later Mother sent me 
over for some chops and I found my- 
self in the fifth row from the counter 
and almost needed opera glasses to 
find out which of the numerous clerks 
bustling around back there was my 
busted butcher friend. While wrap- 
ping up the chops he told me that he 
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lost only one poor credit customer by 
the drastic change. 

Now, I ask you, isn’t he doing those 
customers that he has changed over 
from credit to cash a big favor for 
themselves as well as for himself? 
Of course, it must be mentioned that 
the meat man made good on his 
promise of better prices for cash and 
carry. Yes sir, they are always alert 
for the bargain. They have to be with 
the «price of butter hitting around 51 
cents. 

THIS FELLOW HARRY COLMAN 
knows his stuff. Have you been fol- 


lowing his series in The Feed Bag? 


If not, just dig up the last issue and 
inhale some straight to the point red 
hot dope calculated to produce busi- 
ness acumen. MHarry’s last article on 
the salary question was particularly 
appropos. How often we find mer- 
chants taking elaborate precautions to 
see that their cost systems are made 
up to include everything chargeable 
and then leave out the most import- 
ant item of all, their own. salaries. 
They work for nothing theoretically. 
And the relatives working for the boss 
angle is an interesting question. We 
happened to be in the editorial sanc- 
tum when Dave was reading proof on 
this particular story. “’Dja think we 
oughta mention anything about that 
relation § stuff,” he asked. “Might 
offend some dealers.” We thought it 
over and came to the conclusion that 
Colman’s message could be read with 
profit by both the boss and his rela- 
tives, where such a condition exists. 
We personally know of a number of 
concerns where the boss would be a 
bum without his relatives as they are 
the bulwark and mainstay of the busi- 
ness. But we also know of others 
where the boss’ wife would as leave 
have a keg of dynamite handy for one 
of the boss’ relatives to sit on. There 
are relatives and relatives. A man 
has to be the boss of his own business 
and where his relatives are his main- 
stay and goodwill he should reward 
them but in other cases it would be 
well for him to tell Ma and Pa firmly 
but politely that his days of supporting 
the family are all over. Colman con- 
tends that some relatives work for 
scab wages and he’s right. But there 
are many wished on to the merchant 
of the family and he hasn’t the back- 
bone to take steps to run his own busi- 
ness. 


AND THAT’S THAT 

for Dave has just roared, “Heh, fella, 
I didn’t ask you to write a book.” So 
we slide this our first attempt at the 
journalistic over to Dave’s blue pencil. 


If you. read it you will know we got 


by and may be with you again next 
month, 
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Do You Sail Your Business Ship 
Without A Compass P 


Present Competitive Conditions Make Accounting A Necessity, 
Just “‘Keeping Books” Is Held Old Fashioned And Inadequate 


TD sven was a day when the 
average merchant despised 
bookkeeping. He wanted little 
or nothing to do with it. He frequent- 
ly delegated the task of "keeping 
books” to some one else, who kept 
most of the information to himself, be- 
cause the boss did not want to be 
bothered. 

That is why in the old days they 
called this man a bookkeeper, and in 
some of the less progressive places 
today they still have a man who “keeps 
books” physically as well as literally. 

Modern System Preferred 

The modern merchant, however, 
wants an active accounting system that 
will give him clear concise statements 
at the end of each month. 

“Books of account” have been fre- 
quently defined as “the language of 
business” and if properly operated the 
records do express themselves in un- 
derstandable terms each month, instead 
of once a year as was the case with the 
older methods. Why should a mer- 
chant wait until the end of the year to 
find out whether he made any money? 
What would you think of the captain 
of a ship who sailed the high seas 
without a compass, yet desired to reach 
a certain port? Would you ride with 
him and trust to luck that you would 
reach your destination? 

Even though the captain may be an 
old seafarer with lots of experience; 
even though he know the tides, the 
winds, and the stars, the best he can 
do is to guess and hope that he is 
going to make the place he started for, 
drifting along with a definite point in 
view but with no guide to inform him 
how close to or how far from the 
course he is. Usually he is carrying 
the other fellow’s cargo on the other 
fellow’s boat, with perhaps no invest- 
ment to lose if he does not make it, 
yet it would be difficult to find a mod- 
ern sea captain who would take the 
chance that his ancestors did before 
they knew what a compass was. 


Why Concerns Fail 
The Federal Trade Commission, 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, Babson, and every 
other statistical agency in the country 
tell us that one of the principal reasons 
why so many concerns are wrecked on 
the sea of commerce today is because 


By Harry J. Colman 


of lack of knowledge of their business, 
and behind this lies inadequate record 
keeping. 

Many merchants, unlike the sea cap- 
tain, own their business, frequently 
having every dollar they possess in the 


“This new article of yours cer- 
tainly hits the spot,” your editor 
said recently addressing our old 
friend Harry Colman. “They get 
better and better each month.” 

Mr. Colman laughed. 
“Thanks,” he said. We must 
improve our articles in order to 
keep up with your magazine. 
Every issue of The Feed Bag is 
more interesting than the pre- 
ceding one.” 


Don’t fail to read Mr. Colman’s 
fourth and “best” article pub- 
lished herewith. The author is 
himself a prominent figure in the 
world of accounting being a 
member of the executive staff of 
Wolf & Company, Chicago, ac- 
countants and business advisors 
of the National Retail Lumber- 
mans Association. 


world invested in it, and yet they sail 
along from day to day trusting to their 
general knowledge and “hunches” to 
guide them on the safe course. 


“Compass” Is Needed 


When these fellows have closed their 
books for the year and have taken in- 
ventory, and find they have made 
money (by the grace of Dame For- 
tune), they usually pat themselves on 
the back and say that cost systems and 
modern methods might be all right for 
those who like them, but they can not 
be bothered because they know their 
business. But when they take inven- 
tory and find they have been on the 
wrong course for months, and without 
a compass, simply drifting, then they 
complain about unfair competition and 
being “squeezed out.” 


You may say, “That won’t happen 
to me.” Perhaps not. At least we 
hope it does not, but let us remember 
that it happened to more than 25,000 
concerns last year, the largest number 
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ever recorded, and that it will happen 
to thousands this year. Most of the 
fellows considered themselves, and 
were considered by others, as being 
pretty good business men. 


Holding the Course 


Think over some of the firms you 
know of that have failed and see if 
most of them were not due to lack of 
knowledge through poor record keep- 
ing. Some of them guessed at their 
costs, some overstocked, and others 
were trying to operate on too small a 
margin, and possibly some of them 
were too lax with their collections and 
too liberal in extending credit. At- 
tention would have been called to each 
and every one of these if the dealers 
had received a monthly report—it 
would have been the compass that 
would have enabled them to hold their 
course and to reach the port of Suc- 
cess. 


Each dealer owes it to himself, to 
his fellow dealers and to his com- 
munity to be a real merchant, to know 
his costs and to operate intelligently, 


‘and to be of real service to all by rais- 


ing the standard of merchandising. 


The W. L. Miller Co. has recently 
been incorporated to conduct a feed 
mill, grain, coal and building material 
business at Marengo, Ill. The firm 
has a capital of $5,000. Those inter- 
ested in the business include W. L. 
Miller, E. C. Miller and W. W. Miller. 


G. E. Willis & Co., grain firm at 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000. W. A. 
Silkers and Rufus Grant are inter- 
ested in addition to Mr. Willis. 


The Springfield Sales Corp. has been 
incorporated to conduct a feed, flour 
and seed business at 315 North 9th 
street, Springfield, Ill. The incor- 
porators are William and Rosa Knop- 
ping and S. D. Friedman. 


The Lovitt Co., which uses millfeed 
in the manufacture of cereal products, 
has recently been incorporated at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with a capital of $5,000. 
The incorporators are A. T. Fee, W. 
A. Riple and A. B. Marquis. 
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WALTER RICE, leading the entire 
personnel of the grain department of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
was among the many Milwaukee 
members of the trade who attended 
the annual Homecoming football 
game at Madison, Wis., on Sat- 
urday, October 17. John Jouno, man- 
ager of the feed department of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
was also present in the Camp Randall 
stadium. The game was as erratic as 
any stock market could be but did not 
entertain the Milwaukee boys as they 
were all betting the wrong way. 


FEED TERRITORY EXPANDS 

The H. B. Fredricks elevator, ope- 
rated at Remsen, Ia., for more than 
forty years and by the present owners 
for the last sixteen years, has recently 
discontinued doing business. Heavy 
cattle feeding operations by farmers 
causing a slump in grain shipments is 
held responsible for the closing of the 
elevator. Up to five years ago Remsen 
elevators shipped from 500 to 700 car- 
loads, or a half billion bushels, of grain 
each year while to October 7 only 16 
loads have left Remsen in 1925 and an 
equal number of loads of corn have 
been shipped in for feeding purposes. 
The Fredricks elevator is the second 
to close its doors at Remsen this year. 
Two operating elevators remain. 


The A. and B. Feed & Seed Store at 
Edwardsville, Ill, has recently been 
incorporated with an announced capi- 
tal of $15,000. The incorporators in- 
clude John A. and Lily D. Fruit, Louis 


C. Ahenbrnik and John A. Buhrle. 


The Illinois Milling & Elevator Co., 
of Decatur, Ill., has recently purchased 
the Johnson Elevator & Grain busi- 
ness at Morrisonville, Ill. The Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., is reported to 
be planning to secure control of sev- 
eral Illinois elevators. 


ALBERT -C. THIEL, who recently 
purchased the Witthouser elevator at 
Slinger, Wis., is now operating the 
same as “The Slinger Grist Mill.” 


ELGIN FIRM SOLD 


Louis Heiske and Henry W. Holt 
of Lombard, Ill, recently purchased 
the feed mill and other property of the 
Bartlett Feed and Lumber Co., at 
Elgin, Ill. The Bartlett concern con- 
ducted a milling and lumber business 
at Elgin for more than thirty years. 
Recently, however, the firm met with 
many misfortunes and the present sale 
was negotiated in bankruptcy court at 
Geneva, Ill. A cash consideration of 
almost $20,000 was involved. 
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Here’s A Few Ways Dealers 
Have Made Money 


Selling Fruit In Carloads, Handling Potatoes And 
Japanese Buckwheat Among Subjects Discussed 


ANY good ideas which can 
M successfully be applied to 

one’s own business are often 
obtained by watching the other fel- 
low. Here are a few money making 
ideas left with us by dealers who 
called at The Feed Bag office last 
month, and passed on to you for what 
they are worth. 

One feed dealer at Eau Claire, Wis., 
handled several cars of peaches and 
apples during October. He says they 
sold easily. It might take a lot of 
high speed salesmanship but almost 
every little village can take care of a 
car of peaches if priced right as they 
are in carload lots. Remember this 
for next year. 


Sells Potatoes for Cash 


At Sussex, Wis., another dealer is 
shipping three or four cars of potatoes 
each week. He buys them for cash 
and sells them for cash to potato 
buyers, gets his money before they 
leave his station. That's the way to 
handle potatoes. 

If farmers grow peas for a canning 
company at your station be sure to 
pick up some Japanese buckwheat 
while it is cheap and sell it to them to 
put in after the peas are harvested. 
Japanese is better than Silver Hull for 
this purpose as feed manufacturers 
seldom buy the latter variety. This 
has been tried out with great success 
in various counties and has been found 
to be a good thing for the soil. 


Buys Day-Old Chicks 
A Milwaukee county feed dealer 
buys day-old chicks early in the sea- 


son, gives them plenty to eat and 
raises them well, which not only in- 
terests the chicken fanciers but also 
enables the dealer to sell the grown 
chickens at a profit in the fall. He 
buys only pure bred stock and not only 
makes a profit on the transaction but 
also advertises the feed he sells. Sell- 
ing day-old chicks is becoming more 
popular each year and it might be a 
good thing for every dealer to investi- 
gate. 

If you handle implements, would a 
tractor school do you any good? 
Tractor schools last about a week, are 
held in the winter, and usually draw 
good crowds. Any tractor manufac- 
turer will be glad to arrange a school 
for you either free of charge or at a 
very small cost. 


Circularize Your Advertisers 

Circularize your customers regular- 
ly for it never hurts to continually tell 
them about what you have to sell. If 
you put any really attractive special- 
ties on your circular you will be sur- 
prised at the results. 

A feed dealer in a city of about 5,000 
population always manages to sell a 
car of sheep manure at this time of 
the year. Sheep manure does grow 
lawns and shrubs and this dealer says 
he never realized how easy it would 
sell until he went after it. Fall is the 
time to fertilize. 

A car of pears was recently success- 
fully handled by a feed dealer at 
Sparta, Wis., and this dealer now has 
several cars of apples running to his 
station. He says it’s “easy money.” 


Efficiency Is Keynote At 
Mill Rose Plant 


Efficiency is the keynote maintained 
in all operations at the flour mill and 
mixed feed plant of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., but it 
is especially noticeable in the trans- 
portation system which has been de- 
vised for carrying grain and feed stuffs 
between the flour mill and the feed 
plant and elevator. 


The mill is located on one side of 
the river and the feed plant and eleva- 
tor on the other with a long public 
bridge connecting the two units. As 


the elevator is connected with the feed ~ 


plant and not with the flour mill, all 
milling grain must transported 
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across the river as the flour is made. 


An electric truck has been secured 
for this work. It carries a load of grain 
to the mill from the elevator and then 
a load of feed stuffs back across the 
river to the feed plant making the trips 
at regular intervals each day. 


Each night the truck is placed in its 
garage on the river bank and connected 
with a charger operated with surplus 
power obtained from the water turbine 
which operates the mill. Thus the ex- 
pense of operating the truck, which 
otherwise might be considerable, is al- 
most nothing. The loading and unload- 
ing platforms and devices at both the 
mill and the feed plant, too, are almost 
perfect and so no time or effort is 
wasted at the ends of the line. 
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THE MAN 
WHO FORGETS 


When price is the deciding 
element in the award practically 
‘ all competitive sales and con- 
tracts are won by the man who forgets or who don’t know. 
Sellers who know and don’t forget usually all maintain 
about the same price level. They may talk superior 
service and quality when arguing for a sale but they 
never boast of lower prices. They figure their cost and 
add their profit alike. 

Price cutters, leading a hard life themselves and ofter 
forcing their competitors to do likewise, are the curse 
of the business world but if they have forgotten, and do 
not do so too often, they may be excused. There is no 
excuse, however, for the man who doesn’t know. 

It is almost criminal for any man to conduct a business 
without knowing his costs. Herein lies the strongest 
reason for the necessity of accounting, a subject ably 
discussed in an article on another page of this issue of 
The Feed Bag. Without an accounting system it is im- 
possible to know costs in any business and folks who 
argue otherwise not only don’t know but what is worse, 
don’t know they don’t know. It is this species of dealer 
who is the dangerous price-cutter. 


Trade organizations throughout the country are now 
doing a great work helping members to know and making 
it hard for them to forget their costs. This is a work 
which may be included among the activities of the pros- 
pective Central Northwest Feed Dealers’ Association. If 
such an organization is formed and through missionary 
work eliminates just part of the price-cutters at large 
today it will quickly prove itself well worth while. 


“COME ON 
SEVEN” 


In the game of going after business, 
which incidentally is the only way to 
get any, what you did yesterday or 
plan to do tomorrow never counts as much as what you 
do today. Keeping everlastingly at it, doing something 
each day, is what counts. 

There are many ways of going after business and one 
that is often neglected by feed and flour merchants is 
making use of window and store displays. The Coal 
Dealer, an interesting paper published at Minneapolis, 
occasionally prints a group of window display recipes. 
One of the recipes follows: 


“Procure two cubes about 12 by 16 inches square and 
paint them white with two coats of enamel. Then locate 
the black spots to represent dice. Place the coal you are 
going to promote on display according to your own ideas. 
However, cover bottom of window roughly with coal. 
Fix up small barrel or nail keg to represent dice box 
and tip from one corner of display. Have the dice look 
natural in the center of the window with a deuce and 
five up. 

“Signs can be worked up in many ways. ‘Blank Coal 
Always Wins’—You can’t Lose’—Don’t Gamble on 
Quality—‘Take No Chances’. These catch lines will give 
you a good opening for some good sales argument and 
should be worked out neatly on a prominent sign. Make 
it short and snappy.” 


Read this recipe again and substitute the word feed 
for the word coal wherever it appears. Then prepare 
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such a display for one of your windows or for a table in 
your store. There are many other window displays 
adaptable to the feed business and The Feed Bag will 
present some original ideas along this line. in a near 
future issue. 


POUNDS 


Most every feed dealer can glibly re- 
OF PORK 


cite the protein content of the various 
products he handles but there are too 
few, although the number is increasing, who are familiar 
with scientific feeding values and the terms in which these 
values are expressed. 


Feed dealers who are really interested in building up 
and keeping a good trade, through selling quality products 
and rendering significant service, are generally included 
among those who do know feeding values. Many dealers, 
however, feel that their job consists only in “keeping” a 
store and buying and selling feed at a price. 


In former days, before the rejuvenation of the farmer, 
that may have been the state of affairs. Farmers of 
today, however, don’t buy just a bag of feed, they buy 
results. A farmer needing hog feed, for example, really 
buys pounds of pork rather than pounds of feed. The 
feed dealer who helps his farmer patrons plan their pur- 
chases in this way, assisting them in their calculations, 
will be successful even if his establishment is surrounded 
by price-cutting competitors. 


PUSH AND 


Push is what starts the ball rolling 
INERTIA 


and inertia is what keeps it going. 
Both are important as necessary fac- 
tors in business success. 

Push often leads a man to determine to do something, 
to start to do something, but unless helped by inertia it 
usually stops at that. Inertia is the element which enables 
a man to put that something push has caused him to 
start across. 


In football language push may be likened to the back- 
field and inertia to the line. The backfield may get started 
time and time again but unless the line is holding and 
fighting the white lines marking the steps to the goal are 
never crossed. 


It isn’t enough to have ideas and to start things. Suc- 
cess is built on goals achieved and not on those attempted. 
Self-starters are useless unless there is a good motor, 
well fed with oil and gas, attached. When you've started 
something good don’t drop it the minute a seemingly 
greener pasture beckons in the distance. Remember it’s 
inertia, keeping everlastingly at it, that wins. 


A SPLENDID 
COMPLIMENT 


“I find the feed business very 
friendly,” said one recently 
came into it from another field. This 
is a compliment of which every person in the feed trade 
should well be proud, and one that they should do all in 
their power to deserve. 

A reputation for friendliness is no mean asset for any 
individual to have, and when the entire feed industry is 
found to possess such a characteristic it certainly speaks 
well for the men who make up the great trade. 
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C. O. ENOCHS recently opened a 
new feed store at 6103 East Washing- 
ton street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GEORGE SCHAEFER has pur- 
chased the interest of George Schalse- 
gester in the Columbia Mills at Cedar- 
burg, Wis. 


MRS. KAMM DIES 

Members of the grain trade were 
sincerely shocked to hear of the sud- 
den death of Mrs. P. C. Kamm, wife 
of the veteran head of the P. C. 
Kamm Co., Milwaukee. Mrs. Kamm 
was stricken ill while motoring on 
Saturday, Oct. 31, and died before 
medical assistance could be sum- 
monéd. 


Walter E. Eckert, Wm. U. Bardwell 
and Ira W. Hurley have incorporated 
the Colvin Grain Co., 104 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. The capital consists 
of 250 shares of non par value stock. 


NEW RETAIL FIRM 

The firm of Williams & Hilbert has 
recently been organized at Huntley, 
Ill. Years ago Mr. Hilbert was a 
member of the good old firm of Kelley 
& Hilbert. Both members of the 
partnership are highly respected in 
feed trade circles. The new firm is 
remodeling a group of buildings at 
Huntley into an up-to-date feed ware- 
house and store. 


WALTER SEYK of the Seyk Co., 
rye millers at Kewaunee, Wis., was a 
recent visitor on ’Change at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Seyk reports that his firm is doing a 
fair business at present and shipping 
in most of their grain as very little 
rye is now grown up his way. 


GALLAGHER WITH NEWSOME 

A. J. Gallagher, well-known to the 
feed trade throughout the Middle 
West, -has- recently surrendered his 
brokerage offices at 824 Flour Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn., and is 
now associated with the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Prior to his-advent as an independent 
broker Mr.-Gallagher operated a suc- 
cessful jobbing business at Minne- 
apolis, originally under the firm name 
of Gallagher & Mitchell but later in- 
dependently and in his own name. Mr. 
Gallagher’s early training in the feed 
and grain business was secured in the 
employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
He is considered very well versed in 
his business and The Feed Bag pre- 
dicts that he will be successful and 
happy in his new connection. 
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Distributors’ Association Would 
| Change Trade Rule 


Harry M. Stratton of Donahue-Stratton Company 
Honored By Grain Dealers’ National Association 


LIMINATION of the feed trade 
K rule requiring delivery by millers 

and manufacturers of goods of 
their own manufacture will be recom- 
mended to the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation and the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association as the result of the prin- 
cipal action taken at the annual con- 
vention of the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association which was 
held at Kansas City, Mo., on October 
14. 

A committee of the distributors’ 
association will meet with a committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
the near future at which time, it was 
decided, an effort will be made to have 
the federation adopt the desired change 
in the rules. 

W. O. Fehling of Samuel Bell & 
Sons, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Feed Distri- 
butors’ Association, succeeding H. R. 
Wilber of Jamestown, N. Y. C. J. 
Wehmann of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
has retired from the feed business, was 
succeeded as corresponding secretary 
by D. J. Schuh of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All other officers were re-elected. 
* * * 


Harry M. Stratton of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, was elected 
to the board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at its 
annual convention which was held at 
Kansas City, Mo., October 12-14. 

Officers of the association were re- 
elected as follows: F. G. Horner of 
Lawrenceville, Ill., president; C. D. 
Sturtevant of Omaha, Nebr., first vice 
president; and John S. Green of Louis- 
ville, Ky., second vice president. 

In addition to Mr. Stratton the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: C. C. 


Sample of our Printing 


W* operate a larze and 


the most modern equip- 
ped plant in Wisconsin for 
Catalogues, Publications, 
Books and General Printing. 


CANNON PRINTING (0. 


131-133-135 Michigan St. 
Phone Broadway 5757 
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Isley of Dodge City, Kans.; R. J. 
Stephens of Spokane, Wash.; E. S. 
Harte of Booneville, Mo.; L. E. Mar- 
shall of Lansing, Mich.; William I. 
Morse of Holyoke, Mass.; D. M. John- 
son of Essex, Vt.; L. H. Cornell of 
Denver, Colo.; A. S. McDonald of 
Boston, Mass.; John Stark of Kansas 
City, Mo.; L. C. McMurtry of Pampa, 
Texas; J. W. Greer of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; W. J. Edwards of St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. G. Kirkpatrick of Great Falls, 
Mont.; A. H. Hankerson of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and Donald A. Dailey of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MANAGER MILLER of the Honey 
Creek, Wis., branch of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co., feed and lumber dealers, 
spent three weeks last month taking 
the mud baths at Waukesha, Wis. Mr. 
Miller passed through Milwaukee en- 
route back to Honey Creek and re- 
ported that he was greatly improved 
and feeling fit. 


The 
Hadden Grain Co. 


300 MITCHELL BUILDING 


YEARS IN THE 
44 GRAIN TRADE 
AT MILWAUKEE 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE 
DELIVERY SOLICITED 


Phone Broadway 642 


"WHOLESALE JOBBERS 


O. P. 34% 
Linseed Oil Meal 


Exclusively 


Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc. 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Profits Slim, But Grinding Helps 
Sales, Questionnaires Show 


Boost In Charge For Fine Screen Work Would Help Situation 
Price Cutting Condemned—Dealers Entitled To Fair Margin 


By David K. Steenberg 


ORE than one-half of the feed 
M dealers of the Central North- 
west make little or no profit 
on their custom grinding business al- 
though all who operate mills consider 
the same an asset of great value. These 
facts are obtained from direct answers 
to the questions “Are you making a 
profit on your custom grinding” and 
“Do you consider it helps your busi- 
ness to do custom grinding” included 
in a questionnaire which The Feed Bag 
recently circulated among a represen- 
tative group of its dealer readers. 
Forty-five per cent of the dealers 
who received questionnaires filled them 
out and returned them and of these 
83 per cent responded affirmatively to 
the question “Do you do custom grind- 
ing.” The exact proportion of those 
who confessed they were making ab- 
solutely no profit on custom grinding 
business is 24 per cent; 33 per cent ad- 
mitted they were making “very little;” 
and the remaining 43 per cent main- 
tained that they were making a profit. 


Few Make Profit 


If the true facts were known the pro- 
portion actually making a profit would 
be considerably smaller than 43 per 
cent. Very few of the dealers figured 
in labor in estimating their costs and 
a still smaller number figured in de- 
preciation on their investment. This 
is indicated in postscripts which several 
of the dealers added at the bottom of 
the questionnaire sheets. 

One dealer, for example, - wrote: 
“We do all our own work and Hence 
the grinding does not cost so much.” 
Another dealer, first suggesting “print 
this if you see fit,” volunteered: “If 
a lot of the dealers would have. head 
enough to figure their overhead they 
would take a fair margin of profit. 
But they are too ignorant and keep 
cutting prices. Then they holler, about 
hard times. They really ought to 
starve to death. The old saying is, 
‘this world can’t get along without 
fools’.” 

Don’t Know Costs 

This dealer is rather stern in his 
condemnation of his fellows but it 
must be admitted that in many cases 
he just about hits the nail on the head. 
In replying to a direct question as to 
their estimated grinding cost per 100 


pounds many dealers added the word 
“power only” after their figures indi- 
cating that they had no accurate way 
of telling their other and greater costs. 

Regardless of whether they lose, 
break even or make a profit on their 
custom grinding all dealers who 
answered the questionnaire were 
unanimous in their declarations that it 
helped their business to perform the 
service for their patrons. Most of 
the dealers merely wrote “yes” in 
answer to the question but a few am- 


plified their affirmatives. The least 
enthusiastic reply was a_ laconic 
“some.” 


Grinding Helps Sales 

“Farmers buy grain and feed where 
they grind,” one dealer informs us in 
this connection. Others phrase this 
same idea as follows: ‘We sell other 
feed with the grist;” “Nearly all that 
have grinding buy other feed;” “It 
brings the farmer to the mill and he 
usually takes fuel and feed home be- 
sides his grist.” Still another said: 
“Tt helps business very much,” and 
one lone dealer classified his custom 
grinding business as his “main source 
of income revenue.” 

One dealer replied to this question 
with a sentence that could well be used 
as a testimonial by the manufacturer 
of the mill he uses. “Since installation 
of our modern grinder, two years ago,” 
this dealer writes, “we have drawn 
business from a much larger territory.” 
Other replies on this questionnaire are 
also particularly interesting. 


The Investment Neglected 


Their dealer operates an attrition mill 
with electric power and figures his 
grinding cost including labor at ap- 
proximately 6 cents per hundred 
pounds. His charge per 100 pounds is 
10 cents which on the face of it should 
mean that he is making a nice profit, 
especially in view of the fact that his 
volume is good. When asked if he is 
making a profit, however, he writes: 
“A small margin, if you figure the in- 
vestment.” 

There is only one possible solution 
to this dealer’s problem, for although 
his costs could probably be reduced by 
auxiliary equipment such as a mixer 
feeder the addition would increase his 
investment, and that is that he increase 
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his charge. He would undoubtedly 
lose some business if he did this for 
no other dealers in his neighborhood 
charge more than he does and there 
are several who charge less. There 
are none, however, who make a real 
profit. Can you imagine a more ab- 
surd situation. You can’t, of course, 
but it exists in practically every local- 
ity throughout the Central Northwest. 
Average Figures Given 
The figures quoted above closely 
correspond with the average cost and 
charge statistics given by all the deal- 
ers who returned questionnaires. The 
wording of the questions asked to 
secure this information was: ‘What 
price do you charge per 100 pounds” 
and “what is your cost per 100 pounds 
as close as you can estimate.” 
Figures given in answer to the first 
question varied from 7 cents to 15 
cents with 67 per cent reporting their 
charge as exactly 10 cents. The aver- 
age charge for all those reporting was 
10.5 cents. Answers to the cost ques- 
tion were strikingly more inconsistent. 
None reported their cost as being in 
excess of their charge despite the fact 
that so many declared they were not 
making a profit. The range varied 
from 2 cents in one case to 10 cents in 
three and the average was 6.3 cents. 
(Editor’s Note: In reviewing these 
figures the reader must not forget the 
point raised earlier in this article, name- 
ly that very few of these cost figures 
include the labor item and almost none 
of thém indicate that the dealer has 
figured in the depreciation on his in-- 
vestment. The individual dealer, 
whosé case is cited just previous to 
thesé general figures, admits this fact.) 
Maintain Two Prices 
A small proportion of the dealers 
charge more for fine grinding than 
they do for coarse grinding. More ~ 
dealers would probably do this except 
for the fact that it would require a bit 
more bookkeeping—a thing not at all 
desired by the majority. Among these 
dealers the average charge for fine 
grinding is 12.5 cents and the average 
cost for the same 8.2 cents per hundred 
pounds. The average charge for 
coarse grinding is 9.3 cents and the 
average estimated cost 6 cents. The 
scale of charges among these dealers 
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is also evidently too low. 

The question: “How much grinding 
do you do per year?” was answered in 
such an assortment of ways that it is 
almost impossible to figure an average. 
The standard dealer, whose other fig- 
ures we have already quoted in full, 
reported his volume at 22,138 bags in 
1924 and added that he expected to do 
much more this year. Other annual 
reports given in bags varied from 
3,000 to 50,000 per year with an aver- 
age of 28,333 bags per year. One 
dealer reported his volume at 400 bags 
per day. 

Much Equipment Old 

Several of the dealers reported their 
volume in dollars and cents. Their 
answers varied from $800 to $4,500 
per year, the average being $2,440. 
The answers given in tons varied from 
350 tons to 3,000 tons with an average 
of 1,328 tons per year. Single dealers 
reported their volume at 6,000 pounds 
and 50,000 bushels. 

The average age of the equipment 
in use among the dealers who returned 
questionnaires is 6.2 years. The in- 
dividual answers varied from new to 
15 years but in figuring the average all 
classified as “new” was recorded as 
one year old. A _ surprisingly large 
number of mills was reported as over 
8 vears old. Perhaps newer machines 
would show a lower average milling 
cost but it is hard to justify any such 
statement with present statistics. 


Of the mills 8 years and older only 
45 per cent have owners who claim 
they are, making a profit and as all in 
this class are charging more than the 
average price for custom grinding they 
provide little basis for comparison. 
Two-thirds of the dealers operating 
these “old” mills charge 12.5 cents or 
more per 100 pounds for grinding and 
it must be admitted that judging from 
their own figures their estimated costs 
compare favorably with those given 
for the newer mills. 


Rolls Still in Use 

Other statistics shown on the ques- 
tionnaires give data as to the type of 
equipment in use and the power 
sources. Answering the question 
“What kind of grinding equipment 
have you” more than half of the deal- 
ers specifically named the mills they 
were operating. Five different stand- 
ard mills were named in this way. 
Approximately one-third of the dealers 
classified their equipment merely as 
an “Attrition mill.’ Two of the deal- 
ers replying to the questionnaire are 
still grinding with rolls. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
feed dealers operate their grinding 
mills with electric power, the question- 
naires show. A small minority use 
water power and a very few operate 
gasoline and kerosene motors. 

* * * 

The cold figures, as taken from the 

questionnaires and included in the pre- 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo, 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CoO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Protein 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


NUT AND PEA SIZE CAKE 
GRADES) 


Registered in All States 


Quoting spot and 
future shipments. 
you are not getting ~~ 
our quotations, we 
are both losing. Send 
name for market let- 
ters. 


MARIANNA SALES CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 
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ceding compilation, show that cus- 
tom feed grinding is not independently 
profitable while as a matter of fact 
the dealers who do custom grinding 
are invariably more prosperous than 
those who do not. The benefit to 
most dealers therefore must be indi- 
rect and it is. 

The value of operating a custom 
grinding mill under present conditions 
is that the grist business attracts a 
larger trade than a mere feed store 
would and in this and other ways pro- 
motes flour and feed sales. 

Entitled to Profit 

Admitting these facts, however, The 
Feed Bag still maintains that dealers 
who render custom grinding service 
are entitled to make a _ reasonable 
profit therefrom. Before he can do 
custom grinding a dealer must put a 
considerable investment in machinery 
and subsequently and_ continually 
thereafter he must add to this invest- 
ment cost by expending labor and 
power which he might otherwise use 
in some profitable undertaking. 

Why doesn’t the dealer make a 
profit today? The reasons are sim- 
ple—he either operates his grinding 
department inefficiently and with in- 
efficient machinery or his charge is 
incommensurate with his service. Per- 
haps both. 

Some of the dealers assuredly grind 
with inefficient machinery. Mills a 
dozen years old can hardly be as effi- 
cient as newer installations for me- 
chanical progress is being made in all 
lines every day. Dealers who have 
antiquated equipment should consider 
the advisability of making a change 
but if they do so they should first in- 
vestigate their prospective savings 
thoroughly and determine to make 
their new installations pay for them- 
selves. 

Attachments Lower Cost 

Other old and inefficient mills may 
be helped by modern attachments. 
Several manufacturers offer mixer 
feeders to the trade which they claim 


will increase the capacity and conse- 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


Grain Futures . 
1,000 Bushel Lots and Up 


Private Long Distance Phone 
Office and Exchange Floor 
Broadway 1738 


B. J. ASTON, INC. 
No. 9 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
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FEED QUOTATIONS 


Standard spring wheat bran............ $27.50 
Pure spring wheat bran...........+..++ $28.50 
Standard Durum wheat bran............ $26.50 
Pure Durum wheat bran.............-. $27.50 
Standard spring wheat middlings....... $28.00 
Pure spring wheat middlings........... $28.50 
Standard Durum wheat middlings...... $27.50 
Standard Durum flour middlings....... $30.59 
Standard spring wheat flour middlings. .$31.50 
Standard rye $27. 
Standard Red Dog flour. 

Standard hominy feed...... 

Standard cornfeed . 
Gluten feed (f. 0. b. Chicago).........- $35.30 
34% pure old process oil meal.........- $45.25 
43% pure cottonseed meal............. $43.00 


Reground oat feed } 

(Prices quoted above are on a per ton basis 
for shipment in 100 Ib. sacks, carlots. The 
prices are in conformity with the market close 
on Thursday, October 29, and are quoted ac- 
cording to the Milwaukee-Chicago rate basis.) 


MILLFEED The millfeed market 


is very strong and quo- 
tations are steadily advancing. The 
last ten days have registered an ad- 
vance of approximately $3.00 per ton 
on bran and standard middlings with 
indications of further advance. Con- 
siderable buying is in progress by 
mixers and the East, too, is quite 
strongly in the market, paying top 
prices. Mills are not running quite so 
heavily and some in the interior are 
closed down entirely. Apparently high 
prices will rule henceforth. 
FLOUR Buyers continue in the 
belief that flour prices are 


too high to warrant large purchases - 


despite the steadier position of wheat 
and business has been on a diminish- 
ing scale. Most bakers and distribu- 
tors have already placed bookings 
sufficient to answer their needs into 
the new year and mill production is 
still above normal for this season of 
the year. 


Cash wheat prices dur- 
ing the period of October 
1 to 26 showed quite a wide range in 
values. On Q¢etober 1 No. 2. hard 
winter wheat was worth about $1.38 
per bushel in the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee markets and on October 26, 
the same grade and quality of wheat 
was selling at $1.58, scoring an ad- 
vance of 20 cents per bushel during the 
twenty-six day period. An occasional 
set back was experienced but any 
break was of short duration and the 
trend was higher all during the month. 
Choice northern spring wheat, on ac- 
count of the high protein test and 
milling qualities, continued to sell at 
a premium of 14 to 15 cents per bushel 


WHEAT 


over the hard winter wheat. While 
some millers reported a fair flour busi- 
ness, most of the mills flour sales have 
fallen off even with the recent advance 
in wheat values. Very little export 
business reported for the month. 


COTTONSEED 
MEAL 


market remains 
about the same 
with cottonseed meal relatively very 
low. Concensus of opinion among 
those interested in cottonseed is that 
the price is about as low as it will be. 
Cottonseed meal, 43% prime, is 
quoted at $41.50 to $43.00, Milwaukee 
basis. Heavy rains in Texas have 
damaged the seed, movement is not 
as heavy, and the next price change 
points to higher levels. 


LINSEED 


Market is very steady 
MEAL 


in spite of the fact that 
cottonseed meal is rela- 
tively much lower. Linseed meal 
today is quoted at $44.50 to $45.00. De- 
mand seems to be fair, some crushers 
reporting plenty of shipping instruc- 
tions. Stocks in dealer hands are 
light and consuming demand increas- 
ing. 


HAY Market remains firm with 


good hay in demand. Good 
timothy hay is bringing $18.00 to 
$19.00 in Milwaukee with off grade 
hay hard to sell. A little demand for 
hay from interior points is develop- 
ing. Straw is not in demand, bring- 
ing about $9.00 when sold. 


CORN Cash corn prices from 
October 1 to 26 were fairly 
steady. Arrivals of corn in all termi- 
nal markets were unusually light for 
the month of October. ft is reported 
that the old corn is fairly well moved 
out of the territory in most sections 
and new crop corn is just being har- 
vested. The Chicago market has been 


_ getting some new corn from the state 


of Illinois during the last week or so. 
Most of it contains a very high’ per- 
centage of moisture, largely grading 
No. 5-6 and sample grade. This year’s 
corn crop is now estimated at a little 
over two billion nine hundred million 
bushels. The crop is estimated at one- 
half million bushels larger than har- 
vested last year. If this year’s harvest 
equals the present estimate, the pro- 
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Cottonseed meal 


duction will just equal the average for 
the last five years. 


OATS 


Cash oats prices during 
October had a_ very little 
fluctuation. No. 3 white oats in the 


Chicago and Milwaukee markets sold 
at prices ranging from 39c to 40c. 
Iowa and Minnesota farmers as well 
as Wisconsin farmers have not been 
selling many oats for the last three 
weeks and that has caused a decided 
falling off of receipts in the terminal 
markets. There are plenty of oats 
back in the farmers’ hands as_ this 
year’s crop is nearly 10 per cent above 
the five year average crop and the 
oats are very good quality. 


BARLEY Choice malting barley 


continued bringing prices 
ranging from 75 cents to 80 cents in 
the Chicago and Milwaukee markets 
during October. Better quality barley 
sold on a par with prices paid during 
September, but some of the feed and 
oats mixed barley moved very slowly 
during October. On account of the 
low prices prevailing on the feed bar- 
ley, a great deal of barley has been 


. ground and fed right on the farm this 


year. 


RYE 


Cash rye values advanced 
with wheat during October 
with only a moderate movement from 
the country. Producers of rye are not 
selling freely at present prices. Good 
milling rye prices ranging from 78 
cents to 88 cents during October in 
the Chicago and Milwaukee markets. 


SEEDS Movement of seeds to the 
terminal markets has been 
abnormally light during the past 


month due to disadvantageous weather 
conditions. With a minimum of rain 
and’snow during the next thirty days 
shipments of clover seed should be in 
good volume. Quotations are practi- 
cally unchanged with firm markets 
prevailing for most items. 


COAL Bituminous is king this 


winter. With the readjust- 
ment of tariff rates so that New Eng- 
land is taking huge quantities of 
anthracite; with no settlement of the 
anthracite strike in sight; and a 
dwindling of anthracite stocks in all 
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dealer’s yards, demand for soft coal 
and coke will be large. Most dealers 
are selling what little hard coal they 
have on the replacement value. Large 
operators will not admit that there 
will be anything like a famine. Chi- 
cago is prepared to ship its largest ton- 
nage in coke to outside points this 
year. 


HARRY PLUMB, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
was among those present at the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association conven- 
tion which was held at Kansas City, 
October 12-14. Several other mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
staff accompanied Mr. Plumb. 


D. SCOTT of the Cambridge (Wis.) 
Fuel & Feed Co., called on friends at 
Milwaukee recently. In addition to 
his business Mr. Scott operates two 
farms near Cambridge on which he is 
now feeding 104 steers. Mr. Scott re- 
ports that he uses lots of cottonseed 
meal and finds it very satisfactory. 


OTTO TIMM of the J. H. Timm 
Co., Plymouth, Wis., brings a pocket 
full of Mello-Cream cheese every time 
he comes to town. We hope he makes 
another trip in the near future as The 
Feed Bag cheese supply is very low. 


Minneapolis Feeds 


Prepared by the Minneapolis branch office. 
ay, Feed. and Seed Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


Minneapolis (October 23) — The 
market on mill feeds, especially bran, 
has shown quite a bit of action during 
the past few days. The demand has 
broadened out and with snowy, frosty 
weather prevailing in the Northwest- 
ern dairying sections, coupled with a 
steady demand from eastern markets, 
prices have been readily advanced. 
While the actual demand during the 
past two or three weeks has not been 
enough to take all of the feed that was 
made, still much of the feed bought 
earlier by jobbers went into storage, 
as operators generally are quite confi- 
dent that higher prices will prevail 
later on in the winter. 

Lakeport stocks, therefore, have 
shown quite a substantial increase dur- 
ing the past two weeks, but stocks 
appear to be in strong hands. Mixed 
car business has also been reported 
very good with the result that mills 
have been compelled to place very little 
feed on the market. The jobbing trade 
generally have been bullishly inclined 
on future stuff all fall but deferred 
shipment feed has been hard to buy 
with the mills apparently willing to 


Personal Attention—Ship to 


ROY I. CAMPBELL 


COMMISION MERCHANT 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Authorized Successor to, RUNKEL & DADMUN 


Buy 


PURITAN BRAND 


The genuine live reef crushed oyster 
; shell for poultry. 


Packed in new 100 lb. burlap bags. 


CHICK, MEDIUM and COARSE Grades 


Quality and Service Unsurpassed 


All Goods Guaranteed 


THE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL CO. 


BILOXI, MISS. 


carry the feed themselves. 

Eastern markets have cleared up 
considerably with several lots of bran 
recently worked to Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore markets. Shipping 
instructions on flour have come in very 
slowly and it is thought that the peak 
of production in the Northwest has 
been reached for the crop. Dairy 
products of all kinds in all sections of 
the country are reported as being sold 
on a very favorable market, and this 
condition more than anything else has 
led to a belief that there will be a 
good market for feed stuffs this season. 

Linseed meal has shown very little 
change but during the last few days 
the sharp concessions that have here- 
tofore been made on immediate ship- 
ment meal were not in evidence. For 
a time meal with directions furnished 
with the order was available at 50c to 
$1.00 under even prompt prices. Quo- 
tations on various feed stuffs today, 
October 23, for prompt shipment are 
as follows: Standard bran, $24.00; 
country pure bran, $24.50; city pure 
bran, $25.00; standard middlings, $24.00 
to $24.50; flour middlings, $27.50 to 
$28.00; Red Dog, $37.00 to $40.00; 34% 
linseed meal $42.00. 


The Shawano Flour and Feed Co. 
has opened the old grist mill at South 
Shawano, Wis. 


THOMAS SWAN DIES 

Thomas Swan, well known Wiscon- 
sin feed and grain dealer, died in his 
home at Mukwonago on Tuesday, 
October 6, at the ripe old age of 71 
years. He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter and two sons, I. W. Swan, 
president of the bank at Elkhorn, and 
Lester Swan, also in the feed and grain 
business. Mr. Swan was a resident of 
Mukwonago all his life and. was 
prominently mentioned in community 
life there. He was a member of the 
Masonic lodge and Tripoli temple, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


CEREAL GRADING 
COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Orders for corn, oats, rye, 
barley, milling or feed wheats 
promptly filled. Try our re- 
cleaned, $7 pound No. 3 
white oats. They will please 
your trade. 


Operating Elevator “L” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Indiana Feed Dealer-Miuller 
Makes Good Record 


Pays For New Building And Grinding Equipment 
With First Year’s Profits From “Jay Bee” Mill 


ARIAN WILSON of Bain- 
M tertown, Indiana, had _ for 

years operated a burr mill 
driven by water power. About two 
years ago he realized that the town 
would take his site away from him 
and use it for municipal purposes. A 
“Jay Bee” salesman suggested to Mr. 
Wilson that there was a wonderful op- 
portunity for a miller in Millersburg, 
ten miles away. 

Mr. Wilson realized that there was a 
wonderful opportunity there but said 
that he did not have the money to 
swing the deal. A farmers’ meeting 
was held in Millersburg in March, 
1924, at which Mr. Day, the “Jay Bee” 
salesman was invited to attend and 
present the facts and prospects of the 
proposition as he saw it. The con- 
clusion of this meeting was that the 
farmers decided to open up a mill in 
Millersburg. A lot on the north side 
of the New York Central tracks was 
bought and a building 60 ft. by 24 ft. 
was erected. 


Twenty-six farmers in conference 
with bankers pledged the payment of 
this lot and building which cost totalled 
the amount. of $1800.00. Mr. Wilson 
bought a No. 3 belt driven standard 
“Jay Bee” mill and a 40 H.P. electric 
motor on long terms and rented the 
building, but was given the privilege 
of purchasing at the end of the year 


Established 1880 


Paine, Webber 
& Company 


CHICAGO STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
BOSTON STOCK 


A 
NEW. YORK — 
EXCHAN 
CHICAGO BOARD 
OF TRADE 


94-100 MICHIGAN 
Telephone Broadway 5780 


MILWAUKEE 
E. J. Furlong, Resident Partner 


at the cost of construction. 


The mill was installed and opera- 
tion was begun on August 25, 1924. 
Two weeks preceding the beginning of 
operation a dance was held to christen 
the opening of the mill. Just a year 
later, August 25, 1925, Mr. Day called 
upon Mr. Wilson and on that day the 
mill was in constant operation every 
hour from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. Ina 
year’s time Mr. Wilson had ground 


over 100 carloads of feed. Besides 
making his living and actually putting 
some money in the bank, he had 
bought the lot and building and paid 
for it in full and paid for the “Jay Bee” 
mill and 40 H.P. motor in full. 

The most interesting part of this 
venture is that before the installation 


of the “Jay Bee” mill here the farmers — 
had not been able to get quality grind- 


ing done anywhere -in the neighbor- 
hood. Now, everybody has made 
more money and the town of Millers- 
burg, Ind., is now the largest livestock 
shipping point on the New York Cen- 
tral Main line between Toledo and 
Chicago. 


WM. FRANKE is building an addi- 
tion to his feed mill at Jefferson, Wis. 


Store 


C. & N. W. Passenger Trains. 


Marietta, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


An Ideal Location For Feed Store, 
Filling Station and Grocery Store 


Heavily Constructed Building For Flour And Feed Store And A 
Vacant Corner Very Desirable For Filling Station And Grocery 


AT LaCROSSE, WIS. 
Faces Four Paved Streets, Can Be Seen From Street Cars And 


Has Private R. R. Siding. 
For Further Information Write A. M. Goldish, P. O. 


i, 


Box 586, 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


John E. Geraghty, President 


Pure Bran Middlings res 
Flour Midds Red Dog Prices 
34% O. P. Oil Meal “~~. 
Straight or Mixed Cars a 


“Get Acquainted with Our Sudden Shipment Mixed Car Service” 


| | NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


511 Metropolitan Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Maurice J. Beaubaire, Secretary’ 


MILWAUKEE 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN CLOVERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUYERS AND SELLERS OF ALL FIELD SEEDS 
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NEW “JAY BEE” MILLS 

John Wynboom of the Little Chute 
(Wis.) Elevator Co., has just pur- 
chased a new “Jay Bee” mill. ‘Mr. 
Wynboom purchased one of the 
larger type mills operated by a direct 
connected 50 H. P. motor. The mill 
is located in the basement and is fed 
by gravity while the grist is auto- 
matically blown to the sacker on the 
first floor. This makes the second 
“Jay Bee” mill in operation in Little 
Chute, John Heitpas having put one 
in about a year ago. Other new “Jay 
Bee” users in the state include the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Grain & Produce 
Co. and Lane & Son, Oconto, Wis. 


A. R. THOMAS is planning to 
erect a new grain elevator at Palms, 
Mich. 


The Wyocena (Wis.) Farmers Coop. 
Co., has recently installed a MacLellan 
feeder mixer and is now mixing bal- 
anced rations for the farmers of its 
territory according to’ announcement 
by G. W. Spear, manager. 


E. H. ROSSIER, who for many 
years operated a flour and feed mill 
at Springville, Wis., has re-engaged in 
business at Plover, Wis. Mr. Rossier 
occupies what is known as the Sher- 
man warehouse which he has equip- 
ped with entirely new feed grinding 
machinery. In addition to manufac- 
turing feed stuffs he will also conduct 
a retail flour and feed store. Mr. 
Rossier’s new location is only a few 
feet from highway 10 and adjoining 
the main line of the Green Bay rail- 
road. 


and Poultry Feeds. 

LIVESTOCK 
Iowa Dairy Feed 
Minro Molass Hog Feed 
Sugared Sugarene Feed 
Alfalfa Molasses Feed 
Hominy Feed 
Cracked Corn 
Corn Meal 


Phone Badger 4749 


IOWA MILLING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Manufacturers of the Following Line of Livestock 
Shippers of Corn and Oats. 


POULTRY 


Golden Buttermilk Laying Mash 

Golden Buttermilk Growing 
Mash 

Golden Buttermilk Starting 
Mash 

Golden Egg Scratch Feed 

Golden Egg Chick Feed 

Iowa Scratch Feed 

Iowa Chick Feed 

Skylark Cornless Chick Feed 


MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 
Operating Mill and Elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Wire Cedar Rapids for Prices on Corn and Oats 


Wisconsin Representative, Paul B. Clemons 
Madison, Wis. 


‘ are doing an 


Order Now 


Grain and seed dealers the country 
over who .handle PEARL GRIT 
ever increasingly 
larger business because PEARL 
GRIT never fails to give satisfac- 
tion. 

Repeat orders 
when once tried. 
PEARL GRIT is a hard white 
limestone grit and the high lime or 
calcium content increases egg pro- 
duction and makes healthy poultry. 
Recommended by feed experts at 
the experimental colleges. 

Write for prices and information. 


follow invariably 


THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
P. O. Box 911-A, Piqua, Ohio 
**The Double Purpose Grit’’ 


FIBRE 


We’re Never Too Busy 
To Laugh 


SHE WOULD 

One day while a friend of Harry 
Franke’s was teaching his ambitious 
wife how to grease the car, the tele- 
phone rang and he went into the 
house to answer it, leaving his wife 
in the garage. 

“How they coming, wife?” he asked, 
returning a few minutes later. 

“Fine,” she answered, proudly point- 
ing to the spark plugs. “I got those 
things oiled already.” 


Business men who develop the “to- 
morrow” habit live to see an early to- 
morrow dawn upon the demise of 
their enterprise. 


PAGE LISTERINE 
They stood on the bridge at moon- 
light, 
Having the time of their life, 
But they were mere microbe sweet- 
hearts 
In the mouth of my own dear wife. 


What’s good next week is better 
this week. You have just that much 
longer to realize on your investment. 


E. J. KOPPLEKAM 


GRAIN FUTURES 
373 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Phones Broadway 32, Broadway 1783 


Member Chamber of Commerce 


Twine Needles 


If it’s a BAG, We Have It. 
Should You Have a Surplus, 
“We want it.” 


Fredman Bag Co. 
Established 1889 
86 Years Honest Service 


MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 
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JOSEPH STRAUB of Lomira, 
Wis., has a good claim on the title of 
“Potato King.” Joe has already 


shipped from 25 to 30 cars of potatoes 
this fall and he still has a good many 
cars in storage. 


The G. C. Melsan Co., feed store at 
Ladysmith, Wis., including stock, 
fixtures and machinery, has been sold 
to Dan Kammers and H. E. Wilk. 


M. G. RANKIN CO. 
Grain and Feed 
Feeder’s Ground Screenings 
15% Protein—8% Fat 
MILWAUKEE 


WE WANT BAGS 


If you have any good second 
hand burlap bags, ship them 
to us at once. We pay 5c 
each. 

Dadmun-LaBudde Co. 


North Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. ERNEST McLAUGHLIN 
Certified Public Accountant (Wis.) 


McLAUGHLIN and COMPANY 
Audits—Costs—S ystems 
1322 First National Soo Line 
Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grain and Milling Audits 


“A Square Meal and a Square Deal” 


Chamber of Commerce 
RESTAURANT 


353 Broadway Milwaukee 


leased the grain elevator at Arcola, IIl., 
formerly owned by R. O. Harris and 
will locate a feed, grain and coal busi- 
ness there. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM has 


his new feed mill at Centuria, Wis. 


GEORGE PERRY has moved into 


Genuine German 
Cooking and Baking 


Broadway 2536 


KERN & MANSCHOT 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Hard Spring, Hard Winter, 
Semolina and Genuine Wisconsin 
Rye Flour 
803 Mayer Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


by Lina Meier, size 514x8, bound in 
full cloth, is published in English- 
German (832- -pp.) $4.50; in English 
(416-pp.) $3.00; in German (416-pp.) 
$3.00. Ask your book-seller; if he 
cannot supply it, call at the pub- 
lishers: Wetzel Bros. Printing Co., 
328 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GET MY PRICES—SAVE MONEY 


A. L. STANCHFIELD 


Carlots and Mixed Cars 
FLOUR, MILLFEED, 
OILMEAL, ETC. 

502 Corn Exchange Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“Stand by Stan’ 


North American Seed Co. 
Wholesale 
Field and Grass Seeds 
Reed and Florida Sts. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FEED 4 

SYSTEM Minnesota Feed Company 
ENGINEERS 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
cortrhichon S. T. EDWARDS & CO. Feed, Grain, Screenings 


INSPECTION 110 S. DEARBORN ST. 


Write for Prices 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FEED FORMULAS 


ADVERTISING 


Phone Broadway 2986, 2987 


CORCORAN BROS. COMPANY 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

HAY, GRAIN, SHAVINGS AND EXCELSIOR 
Office, Elevator and Warehouse 


104 to 114 Jefferson Street MILWAUKEE 


Western Terminal Elevator Company 


Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 
Wire for delivered price on corn and oats 


GRAIN EXCHANGE SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


DUHNE & CO. 


SCREENINGS 
FEED GRAIN 
Salvage Grains 
Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mailing Lists 
Ip you increase sales 
and 


NEWTRIO 
DAIRY RATIONS 


Manufactured by 
NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


You Can Pay More—BUT You can- 


not buy Better Feeds than SQUARE 
DEAL FEEDS. 


-Get our samples and prices on 
SQUARE DEAL FEEDS, and any- 
thing else you need in the feed and 
grain line, before buying your next 
mixed car. 


THE DADMUN COMPANY 
Manufacturers of High Grade Feeds for Poultry, Calves, 
Pigs and Cows 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


Storage Capacity—1,500 tons sacked feed, 35,000 bushels 
bulk grain. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertisements may 
be inserted under this head at 
25c per 6 point type line. 


For Sale—One Fairbanks-Morse track scale 
serial No. 115155, capacity 140,000 Ibs., beam 
graduated to 12,000 Ibs., balance beam gradu- 
ated to 1,000 Ibs., size of platform 7 feet by 
42 feet. W. O. GOODRICH CO., Milwaukee. 


FRANK JOHNSON of Johnson & 
DeLonge, Avalon, Wis., visited mem- 
bers of the trade in the Milwaukee 
market last week. Mr. Johnson is con- 
sidered a veteran among the grain 


men who are frequent visitors at Mil- 
waukee. 


Grinding Helps Business 
Dealers Agree 
(Continued from Page Twelve) 


quently lower the operating cost of 
any mill. Manufacturers of mixer 
feeders also claim that their installa- 
tions increase the variety of work 
which may be done by the various 
mills and thereby open new profit- 
making vistas. 


The significant remedy for the pres- 
ent situation, however, lies not in in- 
creasing efficiency but rather in charg- 
ing a higher and fairer price for 
grinding. Dealers should stop the 
practice of foolishly attempting to 
compete with each other by cutting 
prices especially when they do so to 


100 LBS.NET 


PURE OLO PROCESS 


LINSEED MEAL 
(GROUND LINSEED CAME) 


0. GOODRICH COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


1875-1925 


50 YEARS OF HONEST 
ENDEAVOR TO PRODUCE 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY ONLY 


If you are our customer, you will satisfy your customer 


State Distributors 


LaBUDDE FEED 
& GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
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Eating is a Science 


What is eaten, as much as anything else, determines 
the health and happiness of the family. So it is with your 
flock of poultry. Darling’s Meat Scraps will make your 
chicks happy, strong and thrifty growers, and: insure 
heavy egg yields from the older birds. 


Because you are particular in choosing your own food, 
exercise the same care in selecting feed for your poultry. 
Prominent poultrymen and dealers everywhere recommend 


DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS 


The Standard of Quality 


DARLING & COMPANY, 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO 
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the extent that they no longer make 
a profit on their investment, services 
and merchandise. And even if the 
other fellow cuts the price, you don’t 
have to follow along. Two wrongs 
don’t make a right. 

Fine Grinding Costly 

There are two easy ways in which 
every dealer can immediately raise 
his price to the extent that he may 
make at least a small profit. The av- 
erage charge of 10.5 cents per hundred 
pounds which now prevails through- 
out the territory, is not much too low 
in the opinion of most milling authori- 
ties. The fault, they say, lies in the 
fact that the dealers charge that one 
price for both fine and coarse grind- 
ing. 

“That’s where most dealers make 
their mistakes,” one of the experts 
maintains. “No matter what equip- 
ment a dealer uses it must take al- 
most twice as much time and power 
to do fine grinding as it does to do 
coarse. And the tendency among 
farmers today is to demand fine 
grinding irrespective of whether or 
not their needs require it. Most grist 
ground throughout the Central North- 
west is intended for cattle and for 
that purpose is better coarse than fine. 
Fine grist, of course, is best for hogs, 
but the hog, if you'll pardon me, in 
most cases is the farmer.” 

Dealers, therefore, who are now 
charging an average price for the 
grinding they do should keep their 
basic price unchanged and establish a 
new and higher price for fine grind- 
ing. It is suggested that the charge 
for fine grinding be from 2 cents to 5 
cents higher than the rate charged for 
coarse grinding. 

Those “German Ticks” 

Another suggestion, which comes 
from the dealers themselves, is that 
all dealers pay more attention to their 
units of measurement. Dealers who 
weigh the grist and charge a stated 
price per hundred pounds do this but 
many who charge by the bag do not. 

One dealer recently explained that 


Menomonie Milling 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


Barley Products and 
Feed 
Pearl Barley 


Our Specialty 


BYRON L. KABOT 
Secretary and Manager 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


he had a regular customer who al- 
ways brought in a “German Tick” so 
tall that he was forced to stand on a 
chair in order to shake the grist down 
in it. And the farmer gets away with 
it! 

This same dealer would strenuously 
object if his customer attempted to 
sell him potatoes, for example, in a 
small “bushel” basket, but at the same 
time, he allows himself to be cheated 
even more flagrantly in another way. 
The moral of this is that if you charge 
by the bag insist that you mean a 
standard grain bag and increase your 
charge to all who persist in bringing 
in “German Ticks”. 


A. H. AUSTIN, prominent dealer at 
Omro, Wis., recently advanced his 
charge for custom grinding from 10 
cents to 12.5 cents per hundred pounds. 
Mr. Austin reports that he was unable 
to make a fair profit on his grinding 
when he charged only 10 cents. He 
says that barley, oats and corn crops 
were good in his locality and he ex- 
pects to do a lot of feed grinding this 
winter. 


W. H. GREEN is now building a 
$5,000 grain elevator and grist mill at 
Iowa City, Ia. He expects to com- 
mence operating his new property the 
latter part of November. 


INCORPORATE PICK BROS. 

The firm of Pick Bros., Inc., feed, 
grain, lumber and coal dealers at Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., has recently been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000. 
Those interested include H. A. Elkins, 
E. R. Orr and A. Frank Orr. 


BRUCE LACOCK is planning to 
erect a feed grinding mill at Britt, Ia. 


E. H. SATHER has recently been 
placed in charge of the dairy feed de- 
partment of the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co. The New Richmond 
firm is now manufacturing a full line 
of dairy rations, egg mash, calf meal 
and mineral mixtures. A large new 
Sprout-Waldron corn cutter has been 
added to the equipment at the New 
Richmond mill. 


Get Our Samples and Prices 


Chamber of Commerce 


Barley, Wheat, Oats. 

| _ able for Seed. Mill Screenings, Oats, 

Mill Feed, Linseed Oil Meal, Ground 

Barley, Ground Oats, Corn and Oat 
Feed. 


We specialize in service to the feed trade. 


STUHR-SEIDL CO. 


Rex Oats Suit- 


Minneapolis 


F, J. PHELAN CO. 


418 Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


“Grain Futures” 


Special Attention to Hedges 


Prairie Queen Flour 
Is Good Flour 


Let us show you Wisconsin 
dealers who say, “If we can 
get a customer to buy one bag 
of Prairie Queen he'll come 
back to buy a barrel.” 


SCOTT - LOGAN MILLING CO. 
SHELDON, IOWA 


MILWAUKEE 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MILL FEEDS AND SACKED 
GRAIN IN STOCK. IF ITS IN THE FEEDING 7 
LINE, WE HAVE IT. NEARLY ONE 
HUNDRED COMMODITIES IN STOCK 


SPLIT CAR ORDERS A SPECIALTY 


Phone Broadway 1090 


or wire 


LaBUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
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THE FEED BAG 


“The Dealers’ Paper” 


Vol. 1. No. 4. Nov., 1825 


DAVID KNOX STEENBERG 
Managing Editor 


Published monthly at Milwaukee for every 
feed, flour, grain, salt, coal and allied products 
dealer in Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, Upper 
Michigan and immediate adjoining sections of 
Minnesota, lowa and Indiana. 


Changes in advertising copy may be sub- 
mitted up to the 15th of the month preceding 
date of issue. Last closing date, the 20th. 
For advertising rates, etc., address The Feed 
Bag, 86 Michigan street, Milwaukee. 


Copyright, 1925, The Editorial Service Co., Inc. 
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LINSEED MEAL 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN MINIMUM 34% 
FAT MINIMUM 6% 
FIBRE MAXIMUM 9% 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


7 RED WING. MINN. 
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HARRY LEPPER, well known to 
the trade, has returned from Califor- 
nia and is now operating the Menom- 
onee Falls (Wis.) Roller Mills. Art 
Lepper, former president, has moved 
to Milwaukee and now represents the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WM. UBELE, proprietor of the 
Burlington (Wis.) Feed Co., says busi- 
ness is fair now and bound to improve 
in the near future. He believes the 
markets are at their low point right 
now. Mr. Ubele handled two cars of 
peaches this fall but will not handle 
apples this year as the farmers in his 
vicinity have all had good crops. 


F. KERN, manager of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Produce Co., passed through 
Milwaukee recently enroute home 
from Michigan where he had submitted 
to a minor operation. Mr. Kern re- 
ported that the operation had been 
successful and that he was in the best 
of health. 


E. J. DOUGHERTY of the New- 
some Feed and Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., visited friends at Milwaukee last 
week while on his way to Minne- 
apolis where his company operates a 
branch office. 


| Deutsch & 


| High Grade Feed of All Kinds 
| 

| CROWN 

High Grade 


GROUND SCREENINGS 


1414% Protein, 8% Fat, 14% Fiber 
NONE BETTER 


Buy 
Corn, Oats 
or Barley 
Here 
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Jobbers and Distributors of 


Consignments—“To Arrive” Offers 


MANAGER SCHMEHLING of 
the South Byron (Wis.) Shipping & 
Trading Co. is now planning to buy a 
moisture tester to add to the modern 
equipment at his establishment. 


PLANS BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, is planning a building pro- 
gram which wil! put the company 
back on a pre-fire basis and even per- 
mit operations on a larger scale, 
according to recent announcement by 
E. R. Lauer, vice president. Erection 
of the first unit, a warehouse costing 
$150,000, is now being completed. The 
complete program is said to involve 
an expenditure of from $550,000 to 
$650,000. 


JOHN J. BRUSS, manager of the 
Boyd (Wis.) Produce Co., was in our 
midst recently. He reports that while 
crops are good in his vicinity dairying 
has increased to such an extent that 
little grain is shipped from his station. 


W. E. VAN COTT, special repre- 
sentative of J. B. Sedberry, Inc., was 
a caller at The Feed Bag office last 
week. Mr. Van Cott reported that the 
“Jay Bee” mill is becoming increas- 
ingly popular among Wisconsin deal- 
ers. 


Sickert Co. 


Send Us 
Your Grain 
and 
Hay 
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Alone in Grinding Capacity 
and Low Cost of Operation! 
Millers: Read This Remarkable Record of ores 


J. B, SEDBERRY, Ine Jay Bee Direct Connected requires the least space. Its 3450 r. p.m. 


motor has proved its practicability. It runs 3450 r. p.m. on the load— 
S | all the time! Direct operation of motor 


Connected Unit Jay Bee Mill with 50 H. P.—3600 eliminates belts and belt cost. Motor and 


r. p. m. Howell Red Band Motor, on fine grinding . 
of Soft Winter Wheat, we submit the fe adh soe mill on same substantial iron base, oe 3 _ 
Using the 1-64 inch screen, the mill ground perfect alignment and eliminating vibration. | ¥ , , Butt ix to 
100 pounds within 2 minutes time, which is at the fe: wth 30 ie ®; 
rate of 3000 pounds Pt hour. Using the 1-32 inch if with 50 he p. 
screen, the mill ground 100 pounds in 1 minute and 6é MJAY By E E - motor, each © 
ur. Using the 1-20 inch screen, the mill grow FE E — eliminates 
100 in 1 which is at the rate of : J. B. SEDBERRY 
6000 pounds per hour. tandard Direct Connect ed 
In timing these runs, we counted from the s h ped 4 4 
ight load reading o amperes toward a reading 
of 150 amperes, within which the test was con- other grinding 
ducted. On that basis it will be found that the load Jay Bee units are complete, compact and Sacker and all | 3 = 
on the motor was kept within 45 horsepower. automatic in every respect. Feed- Sioine. = ire eres 9 3 
Samples obtained in the tests reported ing, grinding, relieving the mill of work the hour you € 
have been forwarded to you by parcel post and will the fished product is completed —~ : receive it. =. 
for themselves in affirming our statement ti li sy 
that they are the finest work we have ever seen in one continuous operation, elim- ’ 
produced on any single machine process, as well inating the use of auxiliary con- . 
as the most economical we have ever seen done by veying equipment. = ‘3 
any process. (Signed) é 
GUTWEIN MILLING COMPANY . Write for full descriptive 


Beware of Imitations. 

All infringements will 
be vigorously pros- 
ecuted, 


Adam Gutwein, Francesville, Ind. literature and price 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. ‘tna 


Maximum Quality Minimum Price 


We Buy Only Direct From the Grower and Can Give 
You the Lowest Possible Prices Consistent With Quality 
and Service. 


Write, Wire or Phone For Prices on 


Oats, Barley, Rye Wheat Flour Ground Barley or Oats 
Buckwheat, Wheat Rye Flour Poultry Feeds 
Hay, Straw, Potatoes Graham Flour All Ground Feeds 
Onions, Cabbage Buckwheat Cracked Corn 
Rutabagas Flour Oil Meal 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


BLOOMER MILL COMPANY 
BLOOMER, WISCONSIN 
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ARLEY! | DEALERS! 


We need more dealers 
to handle 
Platten’s 


Superior Brand 
Mineral Meal 


WISCONSIN DEALERS 


LOCATED ON THE C. & N. W. RY. 
DO YOU SELL IT? 


Superior in every way. 


Highest in quality. 
If so, it will pay you to send us your samples. State quan- ~ 
tity you have to sell and we will give you bid f.o.b. your 
station, net to you. We are paying high prices for good 
quality. Wisconsin barley. Repeat orders. 


Best margin for you—Fastest 
turn-over. 


Reasonably priced. 


THE LADISH-STOPPENBACH CO. 


Protected territory—Get the 


Manufacturers of Malt agency in your community. 
General Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Malt House, Jefferson Jct., Wis., on C. & N. W. Ry. Write now—Right now—for our 


dealer proposition. 


PLATTEN PRODUCE (0. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


QUICK RETURNS 
Member, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


FROEDERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


Operating Elevators at Milwaukee, Winona, Minn., and Red Wing, Minn. 
Members of Leading Exchanges 


WINONA, MINN. 
Elevator and Storage Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels 


Our prices are always in line 
Due to the fact that our operating expense is divided between our grain 
and malting departments 


Don’t fail to get in touch with us when again in the market 
We specialize in corn, oats, barley, poultry wheat. 


““We Ship What We Sell’’ 
Long Distance Phone Broadway 5600 -:- MILWAUKEE 
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GET IN ON THE ‘“‘GROUND’”’ 


WHERE 
COOPERATION MEANS 
RESULTS 


Close to the Dealer—Reader Confidence in 
The Feed Bag places your advertising therein 
almost in the light of a Personal Recommen- 
dation. Q Results, greater than our fondest 
expectations, are being brought to our atten- 
tion frequently by our advertisers who volun- 
tarily say they have traced actual sales to The 
Feed Bag. @ Cooperation— We do more 
than merely print your “ad” and our Mer- 
chandising Service has actually Made Sales 
for our advertisers. Q Largest Strictly 
Dealer Circulation of Any Feed Paper Pub- 
lished. @ The Feed Bag offers Greater Ad- 


vertising Value. 


THE FEED BAG 
Eighty-Six Michigan Street 


Milwaukee 


FLOOR WITH THE FEED BAG 


TO ALL MIXED CAR BUYERS 
(CLOVERLEAF) (STANDARD) 
| PURE WHEAT | 
| WHEAT MIDDLINGS| 
| BRAN 
Kinc King MIDAS 
COMPAR | 
KING MIDAS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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